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- ANNOUNCEMENT OF CHANGE OF TITLE 


Starting. with Volume 26, No. 1, January, 1953, the title of 
PRIMITIVE MAN, the quarterly periodical of the Catholic 
Anthropological Conference, is being changed to ANTHRO- 
POLOGICAL QUARTERLY. 

During the last few years there have been a number of 
indications that the original title is no longer altogether a 
satisfactory one. It is felt that the new name ANTHRO- 
POLOGICAL QUARTERLY indicates more accurately the 
scope of the journal and that the change is best made upon 
the completion of twenty-five volumes under the former title. 
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THE STATUS OF WOMAN IN TIBET 
Matruias Hermanns, 8.V.D. 


Bombay, India 


The purpose of the present paper is to view the status of 
woman against her socio-economic background in Tibet. Most 
of the material is drawn from the A-mdo Province (Kukunor) in 
northeastern Tibet where the author has had an excellent oppor- 
tunity to study the social position of woman. In rendering 
medical aid there, he became well acquainted with the intimate 
side of their life.1_ In addition, however, the situation as to poly- 
andry over the whole of Tibet will be reviewed as this form of 
marriage has been supposed to exert a most marked influence on 
woman’s position. 

The major part of the A-mdo population consists of cattle- 
breeders who roam about with their herds and tents. They call 
themselves Brog pa “Grass-steppe dwellers” in contradistinction 
to the farming minority, Rong pa or “Valley people.” Racially, 
socially, linguistically and religiously there is no difference 
between them. Originally they were the same people. 

During the Tsing dynasty (1644-1911) as the Chinese popula- 
tion moved northeastward and occupied lands there, practicing 
intensive agriculture, the Tibetan border tribes were forced to 
change over from nomadism to an agricultural life because the 
steppes were diminishing in quantity. An agricultural zone was 
being formed in this borderland. Nowadays Communist China is 
bringing masses of farmers into Central Tibet, to colonize the 
lands. In this way the pressure of Chinese farmers upon the 
Tibetan nomads gets stronger and stronger. 

Nevertheless in the A-mdo province the cattle-breeding 
nomads still have the greater prestige and despise the farmers. 
The farmers concede this superiority and try themselves to attain 
the status of the nomadic way of life as far as possible. 


1Cf. M. Hermanns, Die Nomtden von Tibet, Wien, 1949. 
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The main dependence of the A-mdo nomads is upon yak and 
sheep. The horse has been a later introduction and its use is 
limited to riding,—the Tibetans not being allowed to eat horse 
flesh, to drink mare’s milk, or to use its hide for leather, nor to 
kill a horse for any purpose whatsoever. The Tibetan sheep is a 
special type with screw-like horns, and the yak is adapted to a 
high, cool mountain climate and cannot thrive below an altitude 
of 2,500 metres. 

These animals are the source of nomadic wealth and the chief 
means of subsistence. The main food of the nomads is flesh and 
milk products, such as butter, Joghurt, curdled milk. The wool of 
the sheep and the hair of the yak are used to make cloth out of 
which clothing and tents are fashioned. The wool and hair like- 
wise serve to make threads, strings and ropes. From the hide of 
the sheep they also make some articles of clothing as well as hats, 
whereas the hide of the yak is used to produce boot-leather and 
ropes. Even the intestines of the sheep and the bones of the yak 
are utilized. Thus the stomach of both sheep and yak are pre- 
pared and then used as receptacles for butter. The yak is used 
as a@ riding as well as a pack animal, and in northwestern Tibet 
even the sheep is used as a pack animal. 

Their ways of preparing milk products are very primitive. To 
churn milk for the purpose of making butter they pour the milk 
into a sheep hide which is then rolled up and down; they also use 
a churning tub. The buttermilk is heated and becomes thick. It 
is then dried in the sun and is called Chu ra. When this product 
is mixed with barley flour and butter-tea it makes the famous 
national dish known as Tzam pa. To produce Joghurt un- 
skimmed milk is heated to 50°C., then a sour ferment of rotten 
milk is added, and the mixture is kept at this temperature for 
about four hours. Unlike the Turko-Mongolian cattle breeders, 
the Tibetans do not produce cheese because they cannot prepare 
rennet. Nor do the Tibetans prepare koumiss because they have 
no knowledge of the fermenting process. 

To tan leather they steep it in buttermilk for a month. They 
soften the leather by squeezing it in their hands. To prepare 
leather for boots, they smoke it over a low fire but they do not 
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know of tanning-bark such as is used by their neighbors, the 
Chinese. 

The only method used by Tibetans for slaughtering animals is 
that of suffocation. This is a very old and widespread practice. 
It was used in India, for instance, to kill the horse for the Ash- 
vamedha sacrifice; it was known to the old Persians, the 
Scythians, the Ural-Altaians, the Palaeo-Siberians, the Indo- 
Chinese, and the Hamites. Some of these peoples still use the 
method for sacrificial purposes, but only the Tibetans kill every 
animal by means of suffocation, regardless of the purpose for 
which it is slaughtered. 

In castrating animals the Tibetans use also primitive methods. 
In general animals are castrated before they complete their first 
year. The seminal duct is tied with strips of sinew, thus prevent- 
ing the circulation of blood; or they heat an iron rod and burn 
the seminal duct. In either case the testicles wither and dry. 
The Tibetans are not allowed to use a knife for this operation 
as do the Chinese. The idea behind this taboo is that cutting 
with a knife implies the cutting off of life. Incidentally, the 
same notion prevails when it comes to severing of the navel cord. 
Instead of using a knife, the mid-wife bites it off with her teeth. 

The nomads have no stables for their cattle. The animals are 
in the open summer and winter, and must forage for food the 
whole year, since the Tibetans do not know how to produce hay. 
It is only during the nights that the animals are collected near 
the tents to protect them against wolves and thieves. It may be 
mentioned that the Tibetan tent is a special kind, unknown in 
Central Asia where the Mongolian round tent is common. The 
Tibetan tent is similar to the Western Asiatic and African forms. 

The A-mdo farmers practice animal husbandry to as great an 
extent as possible. Where the grasslands are limited, a farmer 
keeps working animals and a few head of cattle to produce milk 
and butter, wool and hide. Instead of the yak, they have a 
cross-breed of yak and common cow. This cross produces a 
better working animal which can bear a greater amount of heat 
than can the pure yak. The farmers keep more goats than sheep 
because the former can live on less. What sheep they have are 
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a cross-breed between the type of sheep found among the nomads 
and the fat-rumped sheep.. The farmers differ from the nomads 
too not only in using donkeys and mules, but also by having 
stables for their cattle. During the winter they feed their cattle 
with straw and hay. They do not raise swine and fowl. Only 
the completed Sinicized farmers eat pork and eggs, as these items 
are lacking from the dietary of other Tibetan farmers and 
nomads alike. 

In the settlements at higher altitudes where grass is more 
plentiful the farmers tend to rear more cattle. During the 
summer the herds are in the high mountains and the herders live 
in tents until their return to the settlements at the beginning of 
winter. 

In some areas one part of the tribe lives in lower districts and 
follows farming as its only occupation, while the other part of 
the tribe lives in higher areas and follows cattle-breeding. The 
two then exchange their economic products. 

The construction of the houses in A-mdo corresponds with the 
Chinese way, and contrasts with the manner of building by other 
Tibetans. The kitchen in the A-mdo house, however, is a very 
large room in which the whole family gathers to have their meals 
or to do some indoor work. In this respect it differs from the 
Chinese who reserve a small corner as kitchen in which only 
women enter. 

The agricultural implements of the A-mdo Tibetans are the 
same as those of the Chinese and it is reasonable to infer that 
they borrowed agriculture from the Chinese. This is unlike 
Tibetan farmers in other provinces who have their own agricul- 
tural economy and who differ racially from the Tibetan nomads. 
This latter agricultural stratum was conquered by the Tibetan 
nomads who ruled them and thus “Tibeticized” them. 

The harsh environment and difficult living conditions have in- 
fluenced the temperament of the Tibetan nomads. They are 
aggressive and impulsive—ready to burst into action at the 
slightest provocation. They are well adapted to their homeland 
of high altitudes, severe climatic conditions, and solitude. When 
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they must leave it to go on a pilgrimage, or a trading expedition, 
they are always anxious to return as quickly as possible. 

The Tibetan nomad does not fear natural forces, but only 
supernatural powers, such as the demons of illness who bring 
plagues to man and animal, or the spirits of birth who punish by 
inflicting sterility on man and animal, or the spirits of the heavens 
who send thunder and hailstorms to harm man and animal. To 
subdue these demons and to satisfy the spirits the Tibetans have 
their magical practices and their religious performances. 

Being strong individuals, full of pride and independence, the 
cattle-breeders are difficult to rule. They will follow only a 
superior type of leader. These characteristics are evident not 
only in the men and boys, but in the women and girls as well. 

The individual nevertheless is merged in the corporate life of 
the great-family. Married sons stay with their parents and they 
avoid dividing the herds whenever possible. The family is a 
relatively self-sufficient unit. The father is the chief and master, 
having a strong sense of authority. The principle of primogeni- 
ture raises the first-born son to an important position. Descent 
is reckoned patrilineally (bone-relationship) and rules of ex- 
ogamy apply to the father’s relatives, but marriage is permitted 
with relatives as close as those of second degree on the mother’s 
side. The mother, however, maintains a good position since she 
governs all the affairs of the tent, and if she is clever she may 
even come to influence public affairs. 

Among the Tibetan cattle-breeders the women have a con- 
siderable share of the work. They take care of cattle and sheep, 
while the men tend only the horses. Milking and preparation of 
milk products are tasks of the women. In addition they collect 
dung for fuel; they cook, spin, weave, and prepare skins for 
clothing. Child-care and related activities claim much of their 
time and in all domestic affairs the mother exerts the dominant 
influence. When guests arrive at the tent she receives them with- 
out shyness or timidity. 

The large amount of work which falls to the woman in this 
culture could conceivably be a strong argument in favor of po- 
lygyny, although the remarkably self-confident and self-reliant 
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nomadic woman would almost certainly frown upon her husband 
taking a concubine. As a matter of fact the Tibetan nomads, 
with few exceptions, practice monogamous marriage in which the 
wife is the equal partner of her husband. During my many trips 
among both the nomadic and farming A-mdo tribes, I found only 
a few instances of polygyny. The reason in these cases was that 
the first wife was childless. The second wife did not stay in the 
same family together with the first wife, but had a separate tent. 

Property in the form of sheep and yak which the bride brings . 
to her marriage as the free gift of her parents cannot be sold 
without her consent. On the other hand she would not dispose 
of them without the consent of her husband. Should the marriage 
be dissolved, however, the wife takes back this property. Upon 
her death such property passes to her sons, not to her daughters, 
following the principle of male inheritance of property as well 
as that of patrilineal descent. 

The daughters of a family receive their dowries when they 
marry and leave their parents’ family to join that of their hus- 
bands. There is one exception. If the family has no sons it 
takes the bridegrooms of its daughters into the family. In such 
case the position of the daughter is stronger as she is the owner 
of the property, her family name is adopted by the bridegroom, 
and her sons have the same rights of inheritance. 

There has been a great deal of misunderstanding regarding the 
position of woman in Tibet as regards sexual morality.” Actually, 
according to the customary law of the nomads, an unfaithful wife 
is regarded as an adulteress and is punished either by her hus- 
band, who may beat her, or by the elders or the chief who send 
her back to her parents. In event of this public punishment the 
wife loses her right to take back her dowry and the cattle she 
had brought with her. These rules and regulations show regard 


2One of the most recent of the erroneous statements indicates that the 
Tibetan woman is so free in her sexual morality and that husband and 
wife allow each other so much freedom that “there is a curious division 
between marriage and sexual life.” E. Schafer, Fest der Weissen Schleier: 
Eine Forscherfahrt durch Tibet nach Lhasa, der heiligen Stadt des Gott 
KGnigtums, Braunschweig, 1949, pp. 40-41. 
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for marital fidelity on the part of the wife. This is not to say 
of course that there are no erring married women. The situation 
is about the same in Tibetan society as in others. In general, 
however, the Tibetan wife is very loyal, affectionate and helpful 
to her husband. It is interesting to note that this is admitted by 
Mohammedans and Chinese in the border districts, who like to 
marry Tibetan girls and prefer them to girls from their own 
communities. They maintain that their Tibetan wives are good 
workers, good wives, and good mothers. 

The above picture may have been confused by the fact that 
adult unmarried women among the A-mdo nomads are allowed 
a certain amount of freedom. If, for instance, an important 
guest visits the family, the parents order the daughter to sleep 
with him. Offspring which may result from this type of hospi- 
tality are welcomed and remain in the family of the parents. 
Abortion is never practiced by the A-mdo Tibetans. 

Again, there is a large surplus of unmarried women in Tibet 
because the lamas of the yellow sects are celibate. There is a 
special practice followed by the A-mdo Tibetans to regulate such 
an anomalous situation. If an adult female cannot obtain a 
husband, the parents carry out a special ceremony for her. The 
preparations are the same as those preceding marriages of the 
regular type. The fortune-tellers fix an auspicious day for the 
ceremony, guests are invited, and the Bon pos or monks come to 
officiate at the ceremony. When the daughter is fully dressed 
and prepared for the occasion, the parents introduce her to the 
guests as the bride. The bride honors her parents and guests and 
pays her respects to heaven. This is the official contract of mar- 
riage, and is called by a term meaning “married to heaven,” or 
“wearing the marriage hair-dress for heaven.” A girl married in 
this way is then allowed to have sexual relations with the man of 
her choice. Children borne by her are called “children given by 
heaven,” and are legitimate. Such a woman generally continues 
to live at home with her parents. 

When these customs are properly understood it is obvious that 
there is a chasm between them and the kind of prostitution and 
type of temporary marriage that exist in Lhasa, a city which 
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attracts large numbers of pilgrims and merchants. Unfortunately 
some explorers and writers have based their judgment of the 
whole country on what they have seen in Lhasa, where these 
atypical conditions obtain. 

Among the Tibetan farmers of A-mdo there are the same 
marriage forms and regulations as among the nomads. The 
sexual freedom of the unmarried girls among the farmers is 
somewhat greater than among the nomads and venereal disease 
somewhat more prevalent. In the settlements of the farmers- 
the number of families which stay together is larger, communica- 
tion with other villages easier, and travellers more frequent. 
Another factor in the situation seems to be the relatively late 
age of marriage for Tibetan women,—at eighteen, or twenty, or 
even later,—as contrasted with that of Chinese girls who marry 
at from twelve to fourteen and who are more strictly confined to 
their homes. The farmers of the A-mdo province as well as the 
nomads know the practice of “marrying their daughters to 
heaven.” Among them, as among the cattle-breeders, however, 
monogamy is the common rule,’ polygyny rare, and real poly- 
andry unknown. In purely domestic affairs the position of the 
farm woman is one of influence, but she exerts no influence in 
public affairs. 

All in all, my findings as to the relative position of the 
nomad and farm woman of A-mdo coincide with those of 
Ekvall who was born in the border district and who lived there 
for many years. He states: “Finally, if assigning a higher posi- 
tion to woman is any criterion, the nomads are notably above 
the farming Tibetans. In both instances the women are amaz- 
ingly industrious, but among the nomads the women have much 
more to say about the management of affairs and have a definite 
claim to a share of the family wealth. This may be because . . . 
the women have such an important place in the nomad economy; 


3Cf. W. W. Rockhill, Notes on the Ethnology of Tibet, Washington, 
1895, p. 726, who states: “Polygyny is not uncommon among the wealthier 
classes of Tibet throughout the whole extent of the land, and monogamy 
is, naturally enough, frequently met with, especially among the Drugpa 
tent dwellers, where it is in fact the invariable rule, I believe.” 
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they are so indispensable in the management of the capital 
wealth of the tent that they have gained greater power and voice 
in affairs. The women of the farming communities have a simi- 
larly important réle in the agricultural routine, but they do not’ 
have similar status.” * 

Although polyandry is not practiced at all among the A-mdo 
Tibetans, it is a recognized form of marriage among some of the 
other Tibetan tribes. Because some scholars have depended 
upon the presence of polyandry in Tibet as proof that the area is 
the stronghold of mother-right,—according to which theory 
matriarchy endows the Tibetan woman with a predominant in- 
fluence,—it would seem well to review the evidence. 

It has been supposed by some authors, for instance, that among 
the Gologs in northeastern Tibet the queen is the wife of all the 
chiefs of her tribe. This may be called chieftain-polyandry and is 
supposed to be the purest form of mother-right. Both the fact 
and the conclusion are erroneous. I know some Golog chiefs and 
their wives personally and have many acquaintances among the 
Gologs. Such a custom is impossible among them. They have 
monogamy. Even the most sensational writers on the subject of 
polyandry and the position of woman in Tibet agree that mo- 
nogamy is the common form of marriage there.® 

Actually fraternal polyandry in southeast and southwest Tibet 
is quite marked in certain districts among the farming popula- 
tion, althoug the wealthier upper class families are often po- 
lygynous. This information secured by me from Tibetans tallies 
with reports of explorers.© This form of marriage in which the 
woman may have several husbands simultaneously is not re- 
stricted, as some have believed, solely to the farmers but is prac- 
tised among some nomads as well,—certain districts in Kham 
would be a case in point.’ 


*R. B. Ekvall, Cultural Relations on the Kansu-Tibetan Border, Chicago, 
1939, p. 78. 

5 Cf. Schifer, loc. cit., p. 43. 

® Cf. Ch. Bell, The People of Tibet, Oxford, 1928, p. 194. 

7For polyandry among the nomadic tribes of Byang thang, northern 
high plains and in Ladakh, see 8. H. Ribbach, Drogpa Namgyal, Miinchen- 
Planegg, 1940, p. 247, n. 129. 
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When we inquire as to the reasons for polyandry, economic 
misery is the invariable answer. Among the farmers the small 
size of the plots of arable land available means often that only 
enough can be produced to support one family. If at the death 
of the head of the family the plot were divided among sons, each 
of whom had a wife, there would not. be enough produce to supply 
the wants of all of them. The solution in a case of this sort has 
been for the sons of a family to take one wife among them, “by 
which means their ancestral estate remains undivided, and they 
‘lso saved considerable money.” * The same explanation is given 

» Tibetans themselves; “Here in Tibet we haven’t enough 

und and as we don’t want to divide the property we 

aave to be polyandrous, so that we inherit the property without 
its being divided.” ® 

Similarly in northwest and west Tibet, where grasslands are 
very poor and where most nomadic families can keep only small 
herds of sheep and goats and a few head of yak, there is not 
enough for their mere subsistence. As a consequence these 
nomads indulge in trade, fetching salt from the higher region and 
carrying it to the distant market places, for which they bring 
back barley in return. If there are several brothers in a family, 
one or the other of them must be constantly traveling. Only one 
stays home and he, together with the wife and children, tend the 
small herd. If each brother had a wife and family their property 
would not be sufficient, even with trade, to sustain them all.’° 

We have noted for the A-mdo the custom of bringing to the 
home of the bride a bridegroom who adopts the family name of 
his wife in case she has no brothers. In some cases,—although 
this is again not an A-mdo practice,—if the wife fails to bear 
offspring by her first husband, she may take a second. Peter of 
Greece remarks: “In such a case, oddly enough, the Tibetans 
seem to think that it is the husband’s fault and they usually take 
in another man, in the hope that there will be children. Such a 
man is known as porsag, that is, a man brought in for the pur- 


* W. W. Rockhill, The Land of the Lamas, London, 1891, p. 211s. 

® Peter of Greece, “Polyandry in Tibet,” in Stepping Stone, vol. 1, no. 1, 
Kalimpong, 1950, p. 12. 

10 Cf. Bell, loc. cit., p. 194. 
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pose of fathering a child. However, when I asked this woman 
why she had remarried, if it was because she had no children, or 
because her husband was too old, she said, ‘No, those are only 
the official reasons.’ After I had gained her confidence, she told 
me that she married the second husband because she needed a 
servant in the house, and she iound it cheaper to have another 
husband than to have a servant she would have to pay.” ™ 

Again, if there are several daughters, and no sons, a husband 
may be brought in for the eldest daughter, but the man also has a 
right to the other sisters. This would of course be sororal po- 
lygyny. Should, however, several husbands be brought in, and 
rights are shared, we would have a kind of group marriage. It 
should be emphasized however that this latter is of extremely 
rare occurrence. 

Another unusual type of polyandry is described by Peter of 
Greece as occurring in Central Tibet around Lhasa and Gyantse. 
“In these towns the father and sons share one wife . . . such a 
woman is known in Tibet as a tchama-doong, which means ‘beam- 
mother-beam,’ a name derived from an analogy in the build of 
their houses.” We may note that the exact transcription of the 
word means “main-beam.” Peter of Greece goes on to explain, “I 
understand that Tibetans from other parts of the country rather 
despise this form of marriage. I have caught my caravaners 
openly insulting Central Tibetans as being tchama-doong-practic- 
ing.” From this evidence the same author builds the following 
case: “But let us assume the case of a family in which there are 
a number of brothers who have married one woman and have a 
number of offspring. If this mother dies the fathers can either 
remarry, and in this case the sons are entitled to share the step- 
mother with their fathers.” But this assumption is wrong. The 
sons have no right to their stepmother if the fathers remarry. 
He continues: “Or, if the sons are married when the mother dies, 
the fathers, instead of remarrying, are entitled to share the 
daughter-in-law with their sons. That, as I say, is practised only 
in Central Tibet, but is well known in the entire country.” * 


11 Peter of Greece, loc. cit., p. 11. 
12 Tdem, p. 15. 
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Peter of Greece calls such a marriage arrangement a “very rare 
case,” although another author, Sarat Chandra Das, refers to the 
custom as “not unusual.” Nevertheless Rockhill, the editor of the 
book by Das remarks: “I hardly imagine that our author intends 
to convey the idea that this is a custom of the Tibetans.” ** 

Our review of the evidence regarding polyandry in Tibet indi- 
cates that there is no basis of fact on which to claim, as some 
authors have done, that Tibet is the stronghold of mother-right 
and that polyandry is the common form of marriage in that- 
region. We have shown that polyandry is not the common form 
of marriage in Tibet, although it may be practiced by some 
farming peoples and an occasional nomadic tribe. Furthermore 
we wish to emphasize that such polyandry as is practiced is not 
based on mother-right but is due in large measure to pressure of 
economic circumstances. 

In conclusion it should hardly be necessary to mention even in 
passing that polyandry does not represent a necessary step in the 
evolution of monogamy as a form of marriage. On the contrary 
the evolutionary hypothesis of marriage cannot be proved with 
the aid of polyandry. As Lowie has stated, after a thorough 
review of the distribution of polyandry in various parts of the 
world: “Altogether the facts relating to polyandry are instructive 
in illuminating the weakness of the unilinear theory of evolution, 
the theory that an inherent law causes all societies to evolve the 
same customs in a uniform sequence.” ** Unfortunately, however, 
the erroneous unilinear theory of evolution of marriage and fam- 
ily life, especially as advanced by Lewis Henry Morgan in 1876, 
lives on in Russian communist propaganda. It is reflected at the 
present time by the communist propagandists in China, India, 
and even Tibet, who are bent on “liberating woman” not only 
from the supposedly older forms of marriage and family, but 
presumably from any form of marriage, by introducing the “state 
family” whereby woman would be free like man to work for the 
state, while her children are raised and nurtured by state in- 
stitutions. 

13 Sarat Chandra Das, Journey to Lhasa and Central Tibet, London, 


1904, p. 327, and n. 2. 
14R. H. Lowie, Primitive Society, New York, 1920, p. 48. 
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THE OJIBWA AND THE WILD RICE PROBLEM 


Sister Bernarp CoLeman, O.S.B. 
College of St. Scholastica 
Duluth, Minnesota 


Wild rice has always been an important factor in the economy 
of the Minnesota Ojibwa. At present, as in the past, it enters 
into the direct subsistence pattern of some of these people; but 
the wild rice industry in the State of Minnesota is now a million- 
dollar-a-year enterprise, although the Indians themselves partici- 
pate in the control and financial benefits thereof to only a very 
modest degree. It is the purpose of this paper to trace some of 
the changing aspects of the wild rice problem since the turn of 
the century. 

In his classic report “Wild Rice Gatherers of the Upper Lakes,” 
Jenks gives a detailed account of the harvesting, processing and 
utilization of wild rice up to 1900.1 My findings, gathered during 
field trips to the reservations of northern Minnesota, starting in 
1929, and which refer to conditions obtaining during the early 
decades of the twentieth century, agree quite closely with those 
of Jenks. In those days it was customary for the Ojibwa family, 
—consisting of a man with his wife and children, with occasion- 
ally grandparents, and/or an uncle or an aunt added to the 
household,—to move to the rice lakes about the last part of 
August or the first part of September. Not more than two or 
three such families, related to each other, went ricing together. 
Even so, each household set up its own camp and cooking was 
done separately. In each group there was one man, usually the 
head of a family, who owned a ricing drum. 

The group returned year after year to its own camping site so 
long as rice was plentiful. Proximity and amount of rice avail- 
able determined the frequenting of certain spots. People did not 

1Jenks, A. E., Wild Rice Gatherers of the Upper Lakes, Bureau of 


American Ethnology, 19th Annual Report, Part II, pp. 1013-1137, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1902. 
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generally go outside of their accustomed vicinity. Nevertheless, 
if a group did move into a new ricing location, they could choose 
a campsite providing it would not conflict with that of any other 
family group, and their right to return subsequently would be 
respected by others. 

On the other hand, the rice itself in any given locality was 
open to the first-comers. The women consequently generally 
went to the lake about ten days before the rice would reach 
maturity and tied the green rice in small sheaves. The main. 
function of this procedure, according to a few informants, was to 
keep the kernels from the birds, but it seemed generally agreed 
that in any case it indicated property rights. 

When the grain was ready to harvest, the ricers started early 
in the morning and returned to camp late in the afternoon. The 
man as a4 rule guided the canoe among the rushes and the woman, 
bending the rice plants over the canoe, beat the kernels from the 
stalks with a stick. When one end of the canoe was filled with 
grain, the kernels from the other side of the rice bed were gath- 
ered on the return trip to shore. 

Following their arrival at the rice camp, the Ojibwa began the 
curing process immediately. As Jenks has noted, drying tech- 
niques varied to a certain extent on the different reservations,” 
but the methods followed in the total process seemed to have been 
similar. First the rice was spread on a canvas or blanket—in 
aboriginal days on slabs of birch bark—and fanned and dried in 
the sun. The rice was then parched in kettles over a slow fire. 
The pounding was done with long wooden pestles; the grain was 
winnowed by tossing in flat birch baskets made for this purpose; 
finally the grain was stamped out by foot. This latter procedure 
was carried on by having the ricer lean on a pole stretched across 
@ receptacle partly sunk in the ground so that she might tread 
with sufficient weight to loosen the remaining hulls. 

Rice was believed by the Ojibwa to have been given to them, 
along with other types of food, by Kijie Manito for their welfare. 

2 Jenks, ibid., p. 1065, mentions that the drying process at Sandy Lake 
consisted in placing the grain on a scaffolding made of cedar slabs, be- 
neath which a slow fire was kept burning. 
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Thus the ricing season was concluded with a feast in thanks- 
giving for this great gift. Jenks refers to this phase of ricing 
when he alludes to ceremonies which he witnessed on White Earth 
Reservation.* 

The amount of rice gathered by individual families varied ac- 
cording to the industry of its members. Many harvested a suffi- 
cient amount for winter consumption, packed it in birch bark 
makuks, or cedar or basswood twined bags, and stored it away in 
caches. Evidence of this thriftiness is shown in Stanchfield’s 
description of storing of rice by the Ojibwa women on Rum 
River and Mille Lacs Lake in 1847 Peter Big Bear of White 
Earth Reservation informs me that about fifty years ago 200 
pounds of wild rice was considered a good day’s work. That 
there was considerable individual variation was noted for 
instance by Tanner who in 1802 stated: “One family ordinarily 
makes about five sacks of rice (five bushels) ; but those who are 
industrious sometimes make twenty-five—though this was very 
rare.” Jenks, too, shows that practice frequently deviated from 
the ideal. He mentions that many of the Indians did not take 
production very seriously, for often “they are in want in an 
unnecessarily short time after the harvest.”*® Mrs. Rock of Cass 
Lake, in an interview concerning the thrift of the Indians, told 
me that it was never to an Ojibwa’s credit to lack food, especially 
rice, and if he were persistently idle, he was grudgingly served, 
and made to understand that he was expected to supply his own 
needs. 

The importance of rice in the food economy of the Ojibwa is 
clearly brought out in the request which the Fond du Lac Indians 
made of the government in 1858 to include Perch Lake and other 
lakes in the vicinity within the boundaries of their reservation. 
At that time the members of this band felt that without the 
above-mentioned lakes it would be impossible for them to supply 
their needs for subsistence. In this request they referred not 


8 Jenks, ibid., p. 1091. 

*Stanchfield, Daniel, “History of Lumbering,” Coll. Minn. Hist. Soc., 
Vol. 9, pp. 325-62, 1901. 

5 Jenks, loc. cit., p. 1073. 
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only to the advantage of fishing at these locations, but also to 
that of obtaining an abundance of rice which these lakes pro- 
vided. 

Nevertheless there is some indication that by the last decade 
of the nineteenth century harvesting of rice was somewhat on 
the decline. Gilfillan deplored the fact that because of the ex- 
pectation of receiving annuities the men were refusing to go to 
the lakes, leaving the women to carry on the harvesting alone.® 

Historical sources show that the early traders and settlers, as 
well as the Indians, recognized the value of wild rice for supple- 
menting their food supply. For example, Pike wrote that in 1805 
he purchased great quantities of wild rice from the Indians for 
$1.50 a bushel. In 1835, Boutwell wrote that the missionaries of 
northern Minnesota were dependent on fish and wild rice which 
they procured from the Indians, as game was becoming more 
scarce.’ Lumbercamps also obtained a large percentage of their 
food supply, including wild rice, from the same source. 

Toward the end of the nineteenth century sale of wild rice as 
a@ commercial activity by whites began. According to Jenks, the 
first record of whites entering into this field appears under the 
date of 1896, when rice was sold in stores in Bemidji, Park 
Rapids, Tower, Grand Rapids and Minneapolis,® although trad- 
ing posts on the various reservations had included this service 
among their pursuits for some time previous to that date. L. L. 
May and Co. of St. Paul advertised wild rice in “Farm and 
Floral Guide” for 1899 and a letter from the files of the Company 
shows that their sale of rice for that season was 3000 pounds. 
By this time, too, wild rice was becoming well known to Gun 
Club members and was in constant demand for reseeding lakes in 
order to attract waterfowl. 

Until the turn of the century the harvesting, and presumably 
also the processing, of wild rice was carried on exclusively by 
Indians. Gradually the whites began encroaching cn these ac- 
tivities, in addition to buying the grain from the Indians at a 

6 Gilfillan, Joseph A., “The Ojibways in Minnesota,” Coll. Minn. Hist. 
Soc., Vol. 9, p. 124, 1901. 


7 Cf. Jenks, loc. cit., pp. 1102-04. 
8 Jenks, ibid., p. 1105. 
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low price and selling it at considerable retail profit. By the 
1930’s white harvesters were in the majority if we may judge by 
the records of licenses issued. In 1939 for example, out of a total 
of 2,514 licenses, only 993 were issued to Indians. It should be 
noted however that these figures may not reflect accurately the 
full amount of Indian participation since a license issued to the 
head of an Indian family permitted all members of the family to 
harvest rice, whereas this was not the case in regard to licenses 
issued to white applicants. 

For some years now white jobbers have controlled the ricing 
industry. Sometimes they hire only Indian harvesters; at other 
times they employ a majority of white workers. Commercial 
firms buy the green rice, ripen it on long platforms, and use ma- 
chinery in some or all of the steps in processing the grain. Hicks 
of Grand Rapids is an example of one firm which began on a 
small scale and although at present he processes over 2500 pounds 
a season, he uses machinery only for the hulling part of the proc- 
ess. While the actual harvesters receive only a low price for the 
green rice,® after this has been processed, it is sold to wholesalers 
and the latter dispose of it at a still higher price to retailers. 
Recently, in view of the growing demand and the fact that rice 
has become scarce in many lakes, wild rice has retailed for $1.25 
to $1.50 per pound, and even much higher. The actual price 
varies with the grade of wild rice and the place where it is sold. 
One store in Duluth sold the grade A processed rice this season 
for $2.25 a pound, although other stores in the same city were 
selling various grades for $1.75 a pound, and in small towns near 
the reservations the price varied from $1.35 to $1.50. 

Several attempts have been made to increase native participa- 
tion in the ricing industry with a view not only to supplement 
the food supply for the Indians directly, but to harvest and dis- 
pose of an augmented surplus to Ojibwa jobbers. One such 
attempt was made by a white man, Mr. Ayer, the licensed trader 
of Mille Lacs Reservation who began there in 1912. Although 
the Indians of this reservation were harvesting wild rice for their 
own subsistence, Mr. Ayer felt that they had never developed 


®Some years ago the Indians were receiving only from three to six 
cents a pound for unprocessed rice. 
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their industry to its greatest potentialities. He therefore en- 
couraged the traditional family groups to harvest sufficient grain 
to make the project profitable for its own members by selling the 
surplus to him at a reasonable price so that he could dispose of it 
through his trading post. Among the households employed by 
Mr. Ayer in this economic venture were Old Wadena and his 
family; the parents of Charles Garbo, with Charles himself, who 
acted as supervisor for the whole project; Tom Skinaway and his 
wife, with his brother and his wife; Peter Shinodin and his 
family ; the Boyds, together with their daughter and her husband. 
Each family group traveled to the rice lakes by wagon, drawn by 
ponies obtained through trading with the Sioux for beaded 
pouches. Mr. Ayer planned their itinerary to include first 
Onamia Lake, which is about ten miles from the trading post, as 
rice ripens there earlier; then to Rice Lake; after that to Dean 
Lake, eleven miles from Aitkin; from there to Mud River (now 
called Ripple River), where they encamped about one-half mile 
from Aitkin; and finally to Platt Lake. Occasionally this itin- 
erary was expanded to include an additional lake somewhere 
between Mille Lacs Lake and Brainerd. The plan worked quite 
well until the economic depression of the early 1930’s. During 
the depression Mr. Ayer succeeded in procuring WPA projects 
for the people on the reservation and included ricing as one of 
the activities which was supported. Although this latter project 
was quite successful, it was relatively short-lived and was dis- 
continued in a few years along with other WPA projects. 

At present there is one going concern in the commercial ricing 
industry which is managed entirely by the Ojibwa themselves. 
By use of funds stipulated in the Indian Reorganization Act for 
business corporations, the Ojibwa developed a corporate enter- 
prise, the Agency serving as an advisory committee. In this 
project the unprocessed rice is purchased by the Indians’ own 
buyers, who pay Indian harvesters as high as twenty cents a 
pound. The rice is brought to central warehouses, where it is 
weighed and checked and placed according to grade in separate 
sacks and bins. About fifteen Indians are employed to parch the 
grain by rotating metal drums suspended over a fire made of 
poplar slabs. The drum is then removed to a cooler, from whence 
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it is ready for the blower. This latter is ingeniously constructed 
so that an automobile engine attached to the drive shaft will 
rotate two metal drums filled with rice. The rice is then placed 
in the thresher, where it is threshed by foot, and is finally ready 
to be graded once more. It is evident to the Indians that the 
present techniques, while definitely improved over those used a 
few years ago, are still inadequate in terms of competition with 
the whites. Notwithstanding this, the Ojibwa are confident that 
the project serves a definite purpose. It stabilizes the price of 
unfinished rice, makes available employment for Indians, con- 
serves the harvest, encourages a larger number of Indians to 
engage in ricing for their own consumption, and assists a few of 
their number to make a business of the industry. The successful 
maintenance of this cooperative venture initiated by the Indians 
themselves is of exceptional interest in view of the fact that in 
all reservations, except Red Lake, the Minnesota Ojibwa have 
heretofore shown unwillingness to cooperate with each other in 
economic matters unless they have been instigated by whites to 
do so. 

Throughout the years the Government has taken steps to pro- 
tect the wild rice crops. With some of these measures the Ojibwa 
have been and are in full accord, but with some regulations there 
is dissatisfaction on their part. 

Minnesota law still keeps the harvesting primitive, thereby 
favoring the Indian. Only boats, skiffs, or canoes, conforming to 
definite standards may be used in harvesting wild rice. The type 
of pole which the harvester may use in manipulating the boat 
through the rice fields is now regulated by law; flails are limited 
to thirty inches in length and one pound in weight, and must be 
operated by hand. Some years ago a white man invented a 
machine harvester, but this law prohibits its use. 

Taking cognizance of the great market demand for wild rice 
which had been accompanied by the development of careless and 
despoiling methods of harvesting, and of the water conditions 
destructive to wild rice, plus the economic need of the Indian, in 
1939 the Minnesota State Legislature declared an emergency 
requiring stringent methods of control and regulation of the wild 
rice crop. A post known as Indian Director of the Ricing In- 
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dustry was created. Through this official the State Department 
of Conservation controls the hours and days on which rice may 
be harvested. The Ojibwa generally have disapproved of this 
legislation as applied to themselves, for they insist, this control 
is not necessary for Indian harvesters who always leave a portion 
of the grain to seed itself. 

Again, the State Conservation Department has been given the 
power, through its Commissioner, to limit ricing on certain lakes 
during certain seasons. At present the Department makes public 
a list of lakes in particular counties which it deems available for 
ricing. The list for 1952 included: Aitkin, Becker, Beltrami, 
Carlton, Cass, Clearwater, Crow Wing, Douglas, Todd, Hubbard, 
Itasca, Koochiching, Lake of the Woods, Morrison, Otter Tail, 
Pine, Polk, St. Louis, and Wadena. 

The State Department of Conservation furthermore required 
the licensing of all boats used in harvesting at $1.00, and the 
licensing of rice buyers at $5.00. Although the Ojibwa vigorously 
protested, while the legislation was pending, against the injustice 
of these measures,—again as applied to Indians,—the bill was 
nevertheless passed. The Ojibwa claimed that they had priority 
rights to the ricing industry and that the whites had usurped their 
rights and were responsible for the despoiling harvesting methods, 
such as the practice of taking all grain and failing to leave suffi- 
cient rice for natural reseeding, and so on. The enactment of the 
legislation led to outright conflict between the Indians and the 
deputies, and the Indians disregarded the law in a great many 
cases. Finally the Indians were granted by law the exclusive right 
to harvest rice without license in all waters within the boundaries 
of White Earth, Leech Lake, Nett Lake, Vermilion, Grand Port- 
age, Fond du Lac, and Mille Lacs reservations. 

Another law stipulates that those who buy rice directly from 
the harvester with the intention of reselling it, must pay a fee of 
$1.00 providing the amount purchased in any one year does not 
exceed 1,000 pounds; if the amount of rice purchased is in excess 
of 1,000 pounds, the fee is set at $25.00. Furthermore anyone 
acting as an agent for persons licensed to buy rice is also re- 
quired to procure a license. 
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The yield of wild rice has always been subject, of course, to 
environmental conditions such as fluctuations in temperature, 
precipitation, wind, hail, and invasion of insects. To mention a 
well known instance, in 1941 Star Lake in Otter Tail County, 
which contained more than 800 acres of rice, suffered a great loss 
of rice due to unusual windstorms. In 1943 the rice crop was less 
than 100 tons as compared to the 1942 rice crop of 375 tons. In 
addition to such unpredictable circumstances, there are, however, 
many instances of failures in rice yields in the last couple of 
decades and more, which could have been prevented. As an 
example we may refer to the situation at Tice Lake, three miles 
south of Remer, and measuring only five miles in length and 
three in width. At one time this lake was recognized as the most 
productive rice lake in the State and, consequently, it was ac- 
knowledged by hunters to be the best duck-hunting lake in the 
northern area. Its waters were not over five feet deep, and its 
surface was almost entirely covered with rice. It produced 
annually about 100,000 pounds of wild rice and even in the days 
when the price of green rice was relatively low, the revenue from 
sale of green rice was approximately between $9,000 and $10,000 
a year. Later the water level shrank and the lake bed dried up 
causing the rice beds to become choked with weeds. Proper 
reclamation measures could have saved this valuable resource.’® 

In some instances the Government has made attempts to regain 
the loss in yield of wild rice. One such successful attempt was 
that made in 1936 when the Indian boys engaged in CCC projects 
(CCCID), helped to reclaim forest lands and rice lakes in the 
State. Gauges for measuring water levels in Nett Lake and Nett 
River showed that the loss of rice in the lake on account of flood- 
ing was due to the fact that the outlet of Nett Lake into Nett 
River had become blocked and was no longer wide enough to 
carry off the water during periods of heavy rainfall. The situa- 
tion was remedied and, upon completion of the project, the crop 
regained its normal high yield. 

The Ojibwa feel that the Government is under obligation to 
help them and to take whatever measures may be necessary to 


10 Cf. Minnesota Chippewa Bulletin, Sept. 29, 1939. 
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correct conditions so as to increase the rice yield. They have 
again and again requested construction of dams at various lakes 
including Sargent, North Twin Lakes, Little Rice Lake on the 
White Earth Reservation, and the rebuilding of a $60,000 dam 
across the Mississippi River near Ball Club. The most bitter 
grievance of the Ojibwa against the Government lies in the failure 
of the State to carry out these and other such reclamation proj- 
ects. 

In conclusion, the Ojibwa recognize the fact that there is a 
growing market for wild rice and are naturally anxious to par- 
ticipate in the financial benefits of the commercial ricing industry 
to as great an extent as possible. Anxiety concerning the future 
of wild rice constitutes one of the most distressing of the current 
problems of these people. While they are heartened by the 
modest success of the one going cooperative all-Ojibwa project, 
they feel that this should be very greatly expanded. They look 
especially to the provision of machinery for various steps in the 
curing process such as that now in use by the large commercial 
firms. Most Ojibwa would not, however, care for mechanized 
harvesting and endorse the retention of traditional methods of 
gathering. They are generally agreed, nevertheless, that the 
legal restrictions on time and place of harvesting should apply 
only to the whites since they themselves claim to abide by their 
ancient custom of always leaving some rice for natural reseeding. 
They see the need for licensing the whites, but feel that it is 
unfair to expect the Ojibwa to bear this economic burden for the 
privilege of gathering the grain that by right belongs to them. A 
number of Ojibwa gather wild rice for their own consumption 
rather than for sale, and would like to see subsistence harvesting 
and processing encouraged by doing away with all licences for 
Indians in ricing. A minor point for which there has recently 
been much agitation concerns the request to defer the September 
opening date for schools with a majority of Indian pupils until 
the ricing season is over. Finally, many Ojibwa see that a basic 
difficulty affecting the whole ricing industry,—white and Indian 
alike,—lies in obtaining funds for the reclamation projects both 
large and small which are deemed necessary in view of the overall 
diminishing yield of wild rice in Minnesota. 
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NOTES ON HUNTING AND FISHING IN BUHAYA 
Rev. P. O. Mors 


Mission House of the White Fathers 
Dillingen, Saarland 


The basic economy of the Haya tribe, which comprises eight 
chiefdoms in the Bakubo district of Tanganyika, is a semi-pas- 
toral one. Nevertheless the subsidiary activities of hunting and 
fishing still play a role in the culture of the area. 

While everyone is free to hunt in the open savannah or galleria 
forest lands (irungu) or in the more densely forested regions 
(bibila), the right to cut timber is restricted. Certain areas have 
been reserved for this purpose to the European Government, as 
for instance in the big forest of Minziro, where Indian contrac- 
tors fell the trees. Other forests are considered in the nature of 
crown lands and belong in the same sense to the office of chief 
(bibila by’obukama), while smaller areas are individually or 
clan owned. 

The hunter by customary law must furnish meat to the prince- 
chief and to his representatives, the sub-chief and the headman 
of the village. The skin, teeth and claws of the lion and leopard 
are the property of the prince-chief and are used, along with the 
skin of the fish-otter, for the costumes of the sorcerers [priests], 
especially for those who attend the spirits of former prince-chiefs. 

Among the animals hunted for food are waterbuck, antelope, 
gazelle, buffalo, and rhinoceros. Since the Bahaya do not regard 
closed seasons, as established by the Europeans, and since they 
hunt during most of the year, game has been severely reduced in 
some areas. Fish-otter and other small animals serve as food for 
the dogs. There was a taboo against eating fowl of any kind, so 
wild fowl is not hunted. In spite of a similar taboo against eat- 
ing pig, nearly every week the representative of the chief calls up 
all able-bodied men of the village to hunt the destructive bush- 
pigs (empunu). When, as often happens, the pig seeks refuge in 
a burrow, the hunters rejoice as the quarry is then secure. Other- 
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wise the pig stands a good sporting chance. It may be added 
that the Bahaya do not eat any kind of rats as other tribes do. 
The Barumdi, for instance eat the rat-pig (muhyesi) and the 
Babemba of Rhodesia eat a kind of field-rat. 

The weapons of the Bahaya hunters are the lance, the shoulder- 
ax, and the bow with which poisoned arrows are used. They 
commonly use the net in hunting antelope and gazelle. Traps 
are less frequently employed, although boys use noose-snares for 
catching rancolin and guinea-fowl which they sell to the Indians 
and to the Europeans. 

The favorite method of hunting is the chase. With a couple 
of spears in hand, and with the aid of dogs wearing small bells, 
the Bahaya actually run down their quarry. Formerly the 
hunters did not go far afield for fear of being killed or captured 
by the enemy, and hunting was practiced by parties called up by 
the prince-chief. Nevertheless in seeking game the Bahaya are 
brave and often reckless. A visitor to the Buhaya will be struck 
by the number of old men proudly bearing scars on their bodies. 
Most of these scars are the result of encounters with the noble 
lion or leopard, either during a hunt proper or while making de- 
termined efforts to save precious cattle. Because the hyena is 
not considered an honorable type of animal it may not be 
speared. In fact, should a man spear a hyena it is taboo for him 
to appear before the prince-chief. The accepted means of killing 
such an animal is by beating it with a stick. 

The protector of the hunters is the mighty spirit, Irungu. Dogs 
are usually named according to color—white, brown, or black— 
but if a dog has dark hairs above the eyes it is called “dog of 
four eyes” and must be offered to Irungu. Likewise animals 
having only one horn are considered the property of this spirit. 

Before setting out, the hunters consult other spirits by divina- 
tion (kutega nshoga) to find where they best go for game. Then 
they offer to Irungu roast bananas and fowl in the small spirit- 
hut, saying: “See your meat, help me to kill an animal” (Na iwe, 
ezi nizo nyama zawe, nirwo bulakya nkaita ekigunju ka ndugya 
kuhiga). Next cowries are tied to the two ropes in the spirit-hut 
and left there so that the dogs may perform well in the hunt, and 
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the hunter says: “Irungu, help us in hunting; see your ropes” 
(Irungu, banduka tunige: na iwe nakwisibira emiguha yawe 
niyegi). Finally a lance is put with a hunting-horn and dog beils 
at the hut-post which is called the resting-place of Irungu 
(nganbiro). 

In the evening the chief hunter by blowing his horn announces 
the hunt for the next day. The hunters, having touched the hut 
of Irungu with their arms and hunting outfit, follow the sound of 
the horn of the chief hunter. When they arrive at the hunting 
ground, the chief hunter calls the roll by crying “Hu, hu” for 
each individual. He fears to say the names lest Irungu may 
come out and accuse the hunters by name for spoiling his hunting 
ground. Before actually starting the chase, the hunters remove 
the grass stuffing from the bells of their dogs. 

If the party kills a cat-tiger for their dogs, it must be treated 
with the honor due to a noble woman (muhima-kazi) and the 
hunters do not take any part of it for themselves. When an 
antelope is killed and divided in the fields or forest, the hunter 
who is responsible for first wounding the animal receives a leg; 
the one who rendered the death blow likewise receives a leg; the 
chief hunter has a right to the forepart of the carcass, and the 
rest is divided among the other hunters. While the meat is being 
divided, the chief hunter blows nine blasts on his horn (nine 
being the sacred number) and then gives an additional blast in 
honor of Irungu. 

The hunters do not show to everyone all the game killed by 
them. They roast some of it at the hunting-ground and eat it 
there. If they wish to escape giving meat to the headmen and 
others, the party returns to the village late in the evening. While 
returning they are greeted by others who ask regarding the hunt, 
to which they reply either: “Meat” (nyama), or only “Fatigue” 
(bishazt). Occasionally, however, the party returns with fan- 
fare, blowing their horns and ringing the bells of the dogs, 
because they intend to bring meat to the sub-chief or even to the 
prince-chief himself. In any case the chief hunter offers some of 
the roasted meat to Irungu in the spirit-hut. 

The Bahaya make extensive use of fish, only the descendants 
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of the Bahima pastoral immigrants not eating it. The fish which 
is not required for immediate consumption is dried over fires, 
and, although considerable amounts are needed for the Bahaya 
themselves, there is a surplus which is traded to peoples at con- 
siderable distance, even as far away as Uganda. 

Lake Victoria Nyanza and the Kagera River with its tribu- 
taries swarm with fish. In the Lake are about eighty varieties, 
small and large. Not all of these varieties are to be found in the 
Kagera River, and there are fewer different kinds in its tribu- 
taries such as the Ngono River. 

Fishing in Lake Victoria is done throughout the year. Those 
who fish in the Lake, are called bakokozi and sometimes are 
referred to as batimba because they use nets, and are thus dis- 
tinguished from those who fish in the rivers and act as ferrymen. 
The latter are called albalimba and it may be mentioned in pass- 
ing that their spirit-protector is Kasinga. 

In the Lake both dugout canoes and plank boats are used. 
The latter are joined by sewing strong lianas through holes at the 
edges of the planks and are made watertight by plugging the 
holes with fibres of the banana-stem. A new boat is ornamented 
by the fisherman with four kinds of plants (orwihura, orweza, 
orugoshora, amabona) which symbolize good luck. The Bahaya 
like to have a woman in the canoe when they are fishing as it is 
believed that thus they will catch many fish. The polygynous 
fisherman, taking out a new boat, may have marital relations 
only with his first wife. The first catch from a new boat should 
be eaten by the man and his wife. Should he be unmarried, his 
mother partakes of these fish with him. It would not be right for 
him to share them with other relatives or strangers. All that has 
been used on the first voyage in the new boat must be kept in the 
hut far from witches (balog:). From fish caught on the second 
voyage, some must be sold and the money offered to Mugasha, 
the spirit who is master of the sea and the protector of fishermen. 

Being far from their villages the fishermen must build huts 
near the water and also construct spirit-huts for Irungu and 
Mugasha. The spirit-hut of Irungu stands behind the dwelling 
and therein are offered roasted bananas with a sauce. In the 
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spirit-hut of Mugasha, which is in front of the dwelling, must be 
placed a small model canoe with paddle. Incidentally, one of the 
large Lake fish, called emamba, is taboo to women because it is 
considered to be the fish of Nyakarembe, the goddess of agricul- 
ture. 

At certain seasons one may meet long processions of men, 
women, and children, laden with fish from the Kagera River. At 
spawning-time certain kinds of fish come from the Lake up the 
Kagera River,—the time being approximately the month of 
March and the first half of April. The Bahaya use the occasion 
to catch as many fish as possible. 

In the Ngono River, a tributary, they prepare long wiers, using 
poles cut from the forest belonging to the prince-chief. To the 
prince-chief fish will be given in return for the poles. At the 
opening of the wier various kinds of fish traps may be placed. 
One type of trap, placed in the same direction as the flow of the 
water, is known as the mugono trap; another type, the enshobeka, 
is placed against the current. 

The construction of the wier in the deep river, so that it is firm 
and will stand up against the current, is a difficult task requiring 
great endurance. The one who fixes the poles in the bed of the 
river must be a trustworthy person who will not leave spaces be- 
tween the poles where fish could pass. The man responsible for 
this job is called omwibizi. It is in the early part of the rainy 
season, when the dry watercourses begin to fill and to join 
again the river, that the fish come out of the rivers into the 
tributaries. 

At the end of the rainy season, the Bahaya wade into shallow 
pools and grope with their hands to catch the fish hidden away in 
the mud at the bottom. While the Bahaya never use hook and 
line, they sometimes spear certain of the larger types of fish. 
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